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That is something which everyone in his own circle knows,
but the frontiers people must find it out for themselves.

Having heard a lot about the benevolent activities of this
force, I was not surprised to find the headquarters surrounded
by hundreds of Bedouin waiting for a free gift of barley.
They had come from miles around.

I was told a sad story by the officer who was doling out
grain. There had been no ram for six years. The tribes
were famished. Their horses and camels had died of hunger
and thirst. The people themselves were hardly more than
skin and bone, as I could see for myself. And now the blessed
rain had fallen and the Bedouin had come in from every
part of the desert, crying for barley to sow. Soon, if the rain
continued, the edge of the desert would be covered with
green crops. The tribes would stay camped in the coastal
areas until the barley was ripe in April or May, and then,
their pitifully meagre needs satisfied, they would disappear
southwards into the metallic blaze of heat.

I entered the Frontiers Office to pay my respects to the
Governor of the Western Desert. He was a newly appointed
Egyptian colonel, who had arrived only the day before to
lake up his duties. He had, however, received a letter about
my journey to Siwa. A map of his district, an area about the
size of Wales, hung on the wall. A Sudanese orderly appeared
with cups of coffee and we began to talk of my journey.

He suggested that I should start at five o'clock on the
following morning, if my car arrived in time, and he would
send a desert-patrol lorry as escort. No car is allowed to
cross the desert by itself. A young Egyptian officer who had
been to Siwa was called in. He said that if everything went
well, and we had no breakdowns, we should do the journey
in one day. This surprised me, for I had expected to spend
at least a night in the open. The journey which cars can
now perform in one day used to take eight to ten days by
camel.

In the afternoon I walked to the harbour to see the sponge-
fishermen. I noticed in the low, limestone hills signs of
ancient terraces on which vines and olives once grew, and
many a Greek marble pillar has been dredged from the lagoon
or dug up from the white sandhills. Such relics are all that